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The two nations have the same problem to meet, and go, at
their own proper time, through the same phases; but it is al-
most a miracle if at any moment, in art or in politics, they are
able to see eye to eye.

Of these departures from the European norm, the most strik-
ing examples are the Italian Trecento (fourteenth century) and
the Spanish Siglo de Oro (seventeenth). The Italy of Dante,
Petrarch, Boccaccio, was at least a hundred years ahead of the
Northern countries. The Spain of Lope de Vega and Calderon
was not, as we should expect, part of the Neo-Classical era, but
a glorious and unique blend of the medieval and Renaissance
spirits. Yet the Pan-European periods are not wholly delusive.
Ultimately, every country adapts itself to the general evolu-
tion 5 the pioneers pause for a while, and the laggards catch up
with the main body.

We feel that we are on fairly safe ground when the periods
are self-determined, when the contemporaries themselves are
conscious of entering upon a new era. Even if they were de-
luded, their state of mind itself is an undeniable historical fact.
The hymns of triumph which, North of the Alps, hailed the
Revival of Learning, are indications which we cannot ignore.
"O times, O century!" cried Ulrich von Hutten, "it is a joy to
be alive!" And in Rabelais, Gargantua writes to his son Panta-
gruel: "The dark calamitous night of the Goths is over.
Through heavenly grace, in my own lifetime, dignity and light
have been restored to humane letters." But the still greater
Renaissance of the eleventh century, which actually changed the
face of the world, came in unheralded. No single date, no event,
no masterpiece, no great personality, marked the turning point.
So even today, we are still tempted to think of the whole mil-
lennium between the downfall of Rome and the dawn of mod-
ern times as a single period 5 we call it the Dark Ages, which is
absurd, or the Middle Ages, which is meaningless. The great-
ness of a change does not wholly depend upon contemporary
awareness. Revolutionary France, in 1792, had no doubt but she
was inaugurating a new epoch, and embodied that belief in a